
Corporate America Rejects 
Worker Smoking Regulation^ 


Administration Joins Experts 
Opposing Excise T&x Extension 


W ASHINGTON, D.C:—The 

nation’s most profitable and 
innovative corporations reject 
efforts to make the workplace off- 
limits to smokers. 

That’s one of the findings ol a 
newly-published survey of the 
Fortune / 000 service and industrial 
companies and i/nc, magazine’s list 
of America’s 100 fastest growing 


in the workplace, replaced by a new 
environment of strict smoking codes 
addressed to the anti-smoker charges. 

“Instead," said Solmon; “we found 
that big business isn’t buying that 
line at all." 

According to the survey, most com¬ 
panies (63.8 percent) report having 

I Continued on Page 6 



Dr. Lads C. Solmon reports corporations reject anti-snoJdng agenda. 


corporations. The survey, one of the 
most comprehensive of its kind, 
included an eight-page question¬ 
naire focusing on existing smoking 
policies at each concern and the 
reasons behind the policies, 

‘‘What we found," said Dr. Lewis C. 
Solmon, who directed the research, 
“is that there’s no apparent trend to- 
I ward implementing workplace smok¬ 
ing restrictions among the country's 
largest f corporations." 

This is significant, according to 
Solmon, because in recent years 
much anti-smoking energy has been 
focused on banning smoking at the 
workplace. The anti-smoker argu¬ 
ment is that companies promote 
productivity and save money by 
establishing nonsmoking policies, 
claiming that smoking employees 
cost more, are less productive, 
require more sick leave and medi¬ 
cal insurance protection than 
nonsmokers. 

Those claims, of course, are not 
proven by independent scientific re¬ 
search; but represent the bias of the 
anti-smoking partisans. As to the 
claim that smoking restrictions in¬ 
crease productivity, a 1984 University 
of Minnesota study found smokers 
actually more productive than 
nonsmokers. 

"Clearly;" Solmon observed, “if the 
fogic and philosophy against work¬ 
place smoking had merit, we could 
have expected to find a wholesale 
abandonment of traditional freedoms 
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Anti-Smoker 
Claims Lack'" 
Scientific 
Support: HJ! 


W ASHINGTON, D.C.^Does ex¬ 
posure to tobacco smoke in 
normal, everyday situations 
represent a health hazard to 
nonsmokers? 

That’s the focus of a new report 
published by The Tobacco Institute 
examining tne findings of two govern¬ 
ment employees who claim that sec¬ 
ond hand tobacco smoke, or 
"environmental tobacco smoke" 
(ETS), causes from 500 to 5,000 non- 
smoker lung cancer deaths each year. 

The two government men are 
James Repace and Alfred Lowrey, and 
their "50Q-to-5,Q00’’ figure seems to 
have captured the media’s attention 
and, as such, become a strong tool 
in the anti-smoker agenda to elimi¬ 
nate smoking in the U.S. The figure 
regularly pops up on the nightly 
news, before government agencies 
and legislative bodies considering 
public smoking controls. . ■ 


ByAdele A. Bunoski 

W ASHINGTON, D.C.—Despite 
Reagan Administration and 
other strong opposition, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
has recommended renewal of the 16- 
cent excise on cigarettes which is 
scheduled to drop back to eight 
cents on October 1. 

In a surprise move, the committee 
also voted to earmark a penny of 
each 16-cent collection to pay for the 
cost of ithe tobacco price support and 
production control program. Histor¬ 
ically, all Itobacco tax receipts have 
gone into the U.S. TVeasury’s general 

Action by the full House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is not expected until Sep¬ 
tember, when the Congress 
reconvenes after its August recess. 
Congress enacted the temporary 16- 
cent tax three years ago, and to date 
no hearings on the cigarette tax ques¬ 
tion haw been held in the Senate. 

Representatives of the Administra¬ 
tion, Congress, state government; to¬ 
bacco associations and minority 
group organizations, as well as tax 
experts, spoke out against repealing 
the excise sunset at Ways and Means 
-Viewing# Held JuneTSWith- - 
Treasury Department official I 
Roger Mehtz told the committee, "Ex- 
j cise taxes' on tobacco discriminate 
1 against consumers who prefer to 
spend a portion of their incomes on 
, these products. Moreover, the excise 


The media routinely represent the 
figures as “government research," but 
Repace and Lowrey came to the num¬ 
bers on their own, independent of 
Repace’s government job at the En- 
i vironmental Protection Agency, which 
has not “endorsed" their conclu¬ 
sions, ,and Lowrey’s job at the UjS. 
Naval Research labs. 

Moreover, both men are long-time, 
highly vocal anti-smoking activists. 
Repace, for example, testifies fre¬ 
quently as a member of the Group 
Against Smokers' Pollution (GASP) 
before legislative bodies considering 
smoking restrictions. He also has 
been used as a witness by Action on 
Smoking and Health (ASH) in several 
"smokers'rights” lawsuits. 

The Institute’s 43-page report first 
lboks at the highly controversiarrisk 
assessment models" used to arrive at 
their cancer claims, and data from 
Repace and Lowrey’s own question¬ 
able 1980 report on particulates in 
the air of various buildings, and data 
from other equally questionable epn 
demiologfcal studies. 

A review of the most recent and 
relevant independent studies on ETS 
follows, all of which point to the 
well-substantiated conclusion that 
science does not support the Repace/ 
Lowrey numbers. For a free single 
copy of Situation Report: Tobacco 
Smoke In The Air, write to The Ton 
bacoo Institute, 1875 I Street, N.W., 
Washington; D.C. 20006. O 


taxes on tobacco are regressive be¬ 
cause low income individuals spend 
a larger percentage of their income 
on these products than wealthier 
individuals." 

Mentz said the Administration 
favors the scheduled termination of 
the temporary tax increase and 
added, regarding various earmarking 
proposals, “Any linkage (between cig¬ 
arette taxes and health programs) is 
so indirect that it’s really meaning¬ 
less" 

North Carolina Governor James G. 



Treasury Departments J. Roger Mentz 
said Administration is against excise 
extension. 

Martin led off the second day of hean 
ings, noting the adverse effects that' 
the doubling of the cigarette excise 
in 1983 had on the economy of his 
state. 

Tobacco Institute chairman Horace 
Komegay followed; telling House 
members, “At a time when this corm 
mittee is seeking to make the tax sys¬ 
tem more fair,i it would be strangely 
inconsistent to increase the tax bur¬ 
den borne by the one-third of the 
adult population who choose to 
smoke while no comparable tax bur¬ 
den is shared by consumers of other 
products.” 

Rep. Alex McMillan (R-N.C.) and 
other colleagues from tobacco dis¬ 
tricts submitted a written statement 
charging that “a selective consump¬ 
tion tax to fund general government 
operations is, simply, bad economics 
and poor public policy. 

"One thing is dear: refusal to allow 
the cigarette excise to sunset as 
scheduled is a tax increase. The ad¬ 
verse impact of this tax will continue 
to be felt... by industry;.. by citi¬ 
zens ... by state and local govern¬ 
ments .. .as I6ng as it is allowed to 
remain at its present level," the Con¬ 
gressmen concluded. 

Richard Wagner, professor of eco¬ 
nomics at Florida State University, ad¬ 
dressed the inequities of excise 
taxation and the inappropriateness of 
using excises to fill budget igaps and 

Continued on page 6 
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By Theodor Schuehat 

N EW YORK—One fine day in 
1898, a businessman was 
browsing through the stock of a 
dealer in rare books when he Hap¬ 
pened upon a pamphlet entitled “A 
Pinch of Snuff” 

Then and there the 23-year-old 
George Arents became a book collec¬ 
tor, starting what is now the worlds 
premier assemblage of its kind—rare 
books, manuscripts, prints and draw¬ 
ings of the Arents Tobacco Collection 
at the New York Public Library 
Arents was born to the tobacco 
trade. The family firm, Alien & Ginter, 
was absorbed by the American To¬ 
bacco Company now American 
Brandi. Arents himself was a co¬ 
founder of the American Machine & 


Priceless Treasure 


- Hw Are^U Tobacco Coltecttoa- 






The Arenti Collection In the New York Public library 


George Arenti portrait by Frank Sallibury 


Foundry Company, now AMF which 
originally produced machinery that 
virtually ended hand-crafted cigars 
and cigarettes. 

The tobacco plant, unknown out¬ 
side the Americas until Columbus 
came upon it, thereafter became a 
pervasive element in society every¬ 
where. Leafing through his first ac¬ 
quisition, Arents reflected upon ithe 
manifold ways in which the genus 
Nicotians, as botanists called lit, had i 
shaped the economy, history and 
culture of nations. 

Why not collect the printed matter 
that documents the impact of to¬ 
bacco? The record existed, albeit in 
fragmentary form scattered through¬ 
out the world: Gathering the docu¬ 
mentary materials would provide a 
fascinating avocation for a busy man 
of business, and in time scholars 
would have a unique place in which 
to ponder the historic meaning and 
implications of human use of the aro¬ 
matic herb tobacco. 

HO began buying from book deal¬ 
ers and auction houses, limiting him¬ 
self to the single subject of tobacco; 
tobacco, tobacco. Dr. A.S.W. Rosen- 
bach, the legendary dealer of Phila¬ 
delphia, tried foryears to interest 
Arents in acquiring a rare First Folio 
of Shakespeare'S plays, now 

? riceless. Arents turned him down. 

here is, unaccountably, no mention 
of tobacco anywhere in Shake¬ 
speare’s works. 

Yet Shakespeare (1564-1616) un¬ 
doubtedly was familiar with tobacco. 
The plant was first reported in the 
| Cosmographiae Introductio pub- 

1 fished in 1507 by Martin Waldsee- 

j mulier, a young college teacher in 



“PocihontM” and “Squint o” greet visitors. 

eastern France. Waldseemutier tidied 
on some letters circulated in Flor¬ 
ence a few years earlier by Amerigo 
Vespucci, a local ship chandler Vvho 
made three voyages along the coast 
of Brazil not long after fitting out the 
first three vessels of the captain 
known to history as Christopher 
Columbus. 

The year of Waldseemu!ler’s pub- 
lication, 1507, was taken as the start¬ 
ing point for, the Arents Collection, 


I the year tobacco was first mentioned 
in surviving print. His countrymen 
were certainty smoking in Shake¬ 
speare’s youth for, as the American 
historian Samuel Eliot Morrison once 
wrote, “tobacco spread throughout 
the world ifaster than any religion." 

The very ubiquity of tobacco posed 
a problem for Arents. What should be 
the boundaries of his collecting? He 
chose to acquire only rare items— 
manuscripts, prints, drawings, 


books—but he did not limit himself: 
to botany history, travel, medicine or 
law. His definition of tobacco liter¬ 
ature also included tobacco in 
literature. 

Thus his collection holds two man¬ 
uscripts of Oscar Wilde's “The Impor¬ 
tance of Being Earnest”—one in the 
author’s hand, the other typewritten 
with Wilde’s corrections—as well as 
the manuscript of "Father Abraham,” 
a short story by William Faulkner. 

The plot of WildC’s comedy hinges 
on a cigarette case. Faulkners story 
opens with a description of its title 
character: "He chews tobacco com 
stantiy and steadily and slowly, and 
no one ever saw his eyelids closed." 

The Arents Collection now has 
more than 1,000 manuscripts and: 
some 10,000 books, most of them 
cataloged in handsome over-sized 
volumes published by the library and 
on the shelves of other; libraries for 
reference use. Computerization of the 
catalog is coming some day. 

George Arents did not distain anti¬ 
tobacco literature, either. He bought 
one of the few surviving copies ofithe 
first tirade, Counterblaste to Tobacco, 
written by James 1 of England; of Bib¬ 
lical fame, andipublished in 1604. 

Nor did Arents restrict himself to 
the printed word. He acquired 
100,000 colorful American, German, 
French and Spanish organ box labels 
and many prints and drawings de- 

g icting the use of tobacco from ithe 
ixteenth Century onward. A retired: 
librarian has volunteered to index the 
cigar box labels to make them more 
readily accessible. 

The Collection includes a few 
three-dimensional objects—Eigh^ 
teenth Century snuff rasps, two fine 
cigar store Indians, an outstanding 
carved Meerschaum pipe from Amy 
LowellTs collection—but only a few. 
Arents was building a library, not a 
museum. 

In 1943 he gave part of his great 
trove to the New York Public Library 
and bequeathed the remainder in 
1960, along with an endowment to 
assure continued acquisition. The 
Arents Collection was installed in a 
vast third-floor room in the main i 
building; between the lions at 42nd i 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

The paneled walls, traditional fun 
nifure and fine carpets are intended 
to recall the Collection’s origins in 
George Arent’S home. Adtnission to 
the Collection’s locked Quarters is 
preceded by an interview in the Li¬ 
brary’s Special iCollections Division to 
ascertain the visitor’s purpose. This is 
far from an open-shelf library. 

Bernard McTigue, a polished prod¬ 
uct of the Columbia University gradu¬ 
ate library school’s rare books 
program, became librarian iof the 
Arents Collection three years ago, 
after a seven-year apprenticeship. 

With Arents endowment funds, he 
is rounding out the Collection, ac¬ 
quiring classic prints by Manet and 
Van Gough, handsome water-color 
sketches of cigar box designs, an un¬ 
published tetter about cigars from 
the facile pen of Evelyn Waugh and 
comparable rarities. 

A fine set of wooden cigar molds 
was donated recently, ana further in¬ 
dividual and company contributions 
are being sought. McTigue has no 
place for routine business papers, 
but letters from the famous, unique 
images and other tobaccoiana would 
be welcomed and cherished forever 
more at the Arents Tobacco Collec¬ 
tion of the New York Public Library., 
Libraries are eternal. Q 

Theodor Schuehat authored the 
newly-published The Library; Book: 
(Madrono, 1985, hard. $18.95). 
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By Frank Perley 

P RINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY, ; 

MD.—Beyond the back fence of 
a suburban housing develop¬ 
ment east of the Nation's Capital lies 
the quiet tobacco farm of Hill 
Summers, who doesn’t bother to 
close the door of his aging Ford 
pickup truck when he jiiimps out and 
extends a big calloused hand to 
strangers. 

Like his father and grandfather be¬ 
fore him, he is a Prince George’s to¬ 
bacco grower, and for.24 years has 
farmed 40 acres of sandy loam 
1 skinned from Maryland forest. 

He squints from under a cap 
perched atop a shock of white hair 
and istrides in a blue work shift and 
pants toward ithe red-brick farmhouse 
beneath the hazy morning sky of a 
recent harvest day. 

Disappearing into the darkness of 
the basement family room, the 54- 
year-old switches on a small lamp 
and from an old rolltop ddsk, pro¬ 
duces a small brown bag of “type 

Maryland tobacco farm¬ 
ers since colonial times 
have wagered 
%gjrBf their fate on 
SfyyV those tiny seeds- 
always subject to 
the weather, and recently, 
to an increasingly uncer¬ 
tain market 


92 mr-curcd" tobacco, which brings 

European buyers back to Maryland’s 
auctions every season as it has for 
nearly 300 years. 

He pours out a little pile of tiny 
brown seeds, each the size of a grain 
of sand. "There’s enough in here to 
grow 30,000 plants," 1 he says with 
obvious pride. 

Wife Frances, standing in the drive¬ 
way several minutes before, offered 
another perspective: “It’s a tough way 
to make a living” 

Since colbnial times, Maryland 
tobacco farmers have wagered their 
fate on those tiny seeds—always sub- 
I ject to weather, and recently, to an 
| increasingly volatile market and 
stiffer overseas competition. 

Norman Savoy, 49, is the son of a 
sharecropper andispends most of ithe 
year farming tobacco for Mr. Sum¬ 
mers, He walks a steady path through 
the chest-high, ripened tobacco field, 
wielding the harvester’s long double- 
edged knife. 

“It's hard work,” he says, wiping 
sweatifrom his brow with the back 
of a large, work-worn hand. 

Bending dbwn to push the green 
leaves of a ripe plant to one side, he 
exposes the thick center stalk and 
slashes it with the knife: 

Mn Savoy knocks a green aphid 
from his faded jeans and stomps it 
with a dusty foot: “They’ll Ibite you," 
he says with a grin that reveals the 
absence of several front teeth. “It’s 
hard work because the plants are big 
and heavy, but you have to put food 
on the table.” 

Sammy Belt, 55, another share¬ 
cropper’s son, follows behind iwith a 
sharpened, five-foot stake and spears 
the plant near its base. Six or seven 
plants are fixed on each stake and 
left in the field when workers quit at 
sundown 

The plant will be trucked to a cur¬ 
ing bam in the morning and young 


Busy Hands 

I-Maryland Tobacco Farmers Getting Leaf Crop Ready- 



weather signals invisible tb the inex¬ 
perienced observer. 

“It’s a lot of things you learn over 
the years," Mr. Summers says. 

When the leaves are cured to a 
ruddy brown in about four or five 
weeks, workers remove them from 
the beams and truck them to a strip¬ 
ping room. 

There, local women will spend the 
winter months perched on stools 
next to the wood stove, listening to 
the radio and pulling the brittle 
leaves off the stalks. The leaves then 
are sorted by grade and twisted into 
bundles ana stacked in 250-pound 
bales for sale at springtime auctions. 

Southern Maryland's 3,800 tobacco 
farmers are at the mercy of the some 
times-capricious weather. Drought in 
the summer of 1983 resulted in a 
poor crop. The price for a pound of 
tobacco dropped from $1 LSI to $1.04 
and sales statewide fell from $56 mil 


lion to $30 million, says Claude 
McKee, a tobacco specialist for the 
University of Maryland i 
This year’s auction for last year’s 
crop was slightly better up to $40 
million in salts, with the average 
price rising to $1.40 a pound for 
Maryland type 32 tobacco, which is 
grown only in Anne Arundtl, Prince 
George's, 5t. Mary’s, Charles and Cal 
vert Counties. 


West German, Swiss and French 


buyers bought only 20 percent of 
their normalvolume last year, and 
many farmers trucked their; leaf home 
to save until this spring’s auction. 


“Last year’s market scared them 
The feeling this year is that there’s a 
great crop in the barn. If prices don't 
rise substantially, there’s going lo be 
eople leaving the business," says 


ever, no one is 
“My gut feeling is that tobacco farm 
ing will be around for some time to 
come,” says Mr. McKee. □ 


Reprinted with permission o/The 
Washington Times. 



Workcw hang the tobacco, which will take 
several weeks to cure, before sorting Into 
different grade qualities. 


The previous diy’s harvest is loaded onto 
trucks lh the morning. 


men will climb up onto planks and 
hang the staked plants from beams 

This is about the best crop Mary¬ 
land has had in 20 years," says Mr. 
Summers. “Brit that doesn't mean 
we’ll get the best price in 20 years.’ 

Inside a weatherbeaten bam, to¬ 
bacco plants are already hung up¬ 
side-down on five tiers, mounting all, 
the way up the 30-foot-high roof. “Afr 
doors"—wooden planks interspersed 
along the bam walls that extend from 
ground to roof and are attached only 
at the top—are propped open to al4 
low air to circulate. A pungent aroma 
wafts out. 



Source: https://www.indltstrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/rhgk0000 
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Tobacco’s Cinderella Cousins 

- ---By Karen E. Amy-f- 

W ESTWOOD, NJ.T—Amidstthe brou-ha-ha embroiling Nicotiana 
tabacum , or ordinary smoking tobacco, emerge her Cinderella 
cousins, the beautiful and fragrant hybrids of ornamental 
tobaccos. 
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_ _ In the rest of the Nicotiana family (pronounced nik-o-she-A-nuh, —J 

.yiong "a’ 1 sound), the only controversy this old-time gardener’s favoriteS^*Si 
provokes is the one that attempts to sort out which varieties open by 
t day, which open by night, and which open by day and night. None n\ 
( open not at all. L; 

L All of the Nicotiana species belong to the Solanaceae or nightshade J 
family, the same group that brings you eggplant, potato, belladonna 
and jimson. Over the years, various of the species have been used for 
.. medicinal purposes and in insecticides. Today, of Course,,it is mostly —^ 

commonly thought of as the source of smoking tobacco. But the gar- V 

V dener’s ornamental tobaccos deserve acclaim in their own right. 
f* When introduced to England in the late 1500s from its native South *V 
America, ornamental tobaccos h^d been smoked and!chewed by 
American Indians for centuries and in the same manner as is done 
today. Probably all plants of the species, even today, contain from 0.6 
to 9 percent nicotine in the leaf, depending on climatic factors. 

But in England, this miniature replica ofthe common tobacco pfent 
was valued tor its exquisitely fragrant blbssom, her beautiful trumpets, 
colors and stalks, and its seductiye nighttime blooming habit. It wasn’t H 

long before the colonists discovered her many charms, too, and in the V 

U.S. today, the ornamental tobacco is a common tender annual in 
northern climes, and a perennial [in frost+free regions. 

If allowed to go to seed, the plant self-sows and returns as new 
plants year after year. The trumpebshaped flowers appear in clumps 
atop long vertical spikes rising from a Ibw leafy base. As every gar- _ 
dener knows, it’s a good vertical accent for ground-hugging plants'and 
because of the numerous colors and heights of the hybrids, they are an 
effective addition to mixed flower borders and in mass plantings. 

Her heavy pleasant fragrance, a most notable talent, make the orna¬ 
mental tobaccos a favorite for cut flower arrangments at florists and ... 

among more ambitious gardeners laying out fragrance patterns in out- j • 

door gardens. !> 

While the oldfcr varieties bloom only after dusk, several of the new V 
hybrids open by day, even through the hottest of summers, and several \ 
open by day and night. The best fragrance usually accompanies the 
bloom. 

Among the old ifashioned varieties, such as nicotiana alta or affinis, 
are found the most fragrant blossoms which deliver a honeyed sweet¬ 
ness at night, with large, usually white, blossoms 3 Vi inches long and 
2 inches widb at the mouthi Nicotiana alta “Grandiflora” is the favorite 
old-time white variety. Affmis is considered the most shadd-tolerant. 

7 Newer hybrids, such as the Nicki, are known for their wide color KmrZ 

array, sometimes in gaudy shades of red, pink, white, salmon, cream, T 
mauve, chocolate, wine and even lime. Other varieties include “White f ; 
Bedder,” whose fragrant blossoms open day and night, and “Lime ^ 

Sherberti" an unusual chartreuse bloom. 

I Dwarf varieties of fess than 12 inches include "Daylight Sensation" V>_ 
' and "Dwarf Potpourri," both are popular because of their color mix- Vi:j 
tores. And for unusual height, soi^e gardeners choose nicotiana syf- V* 

uestris, which sometimes reaches 6 or 7 feet high. x 

Like smoking tobacco, the ornamental plants need careful attention. 

Seeds should be sowed outside after the last frost, or started indoors 4 
to 6 weeks before. But the ornamental varieties need a moist and well- <\ 
j drained spot in the garden, and usually prefer shade. In mid-summer, 21^ 
they delight the eye and nose and continue to do so until the first frost, 
t Check out your garden supplier to see what blooming members of the / / 
Nicotiana family are available in your part of the country □ l< 
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Nicotiana family are available in your part of the country Q 

Kamni-i. Urn is a landscape designer and New Jersey, writer. 
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